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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


THE TREND OF THE TIMES 

The discussions at the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence are usually a good 
index of the most pressing educational problems 
of the hour. The program for the meeting at 
Chicago was worked out with a view to giving 
prominence to matters regarded as of chief con- 
sequence in the reconstruction of educational the- 
But one who listened to the 
papers and informal remarks in the general ses- 


ory and practice. 


sions and sectional meetings could hardly have 
got the impression that we are on the eve of a 
revolution in educational work. We heard no pro- 
posal made which could be called revolutionary. 
Important reforms were urged, it is true, but they 
have all been in the minds of progressive teachers 
for some time. Certain of these came to a head, 
as it were, at the Chicago meeting, but there was 
Tins 
is cause for encouragement because it indicates 
that the problems which we confront to-day have 
been under consideration for a considerable period 
and have not been whipped up just for the purpose 
This is more 


no brand new reform proposed by any one. 


of having something to reconstruct. 
than can be said for the proposals being made in 
other fields of human activity. One can hear per- 
sons discussing sociological matters, for instance, 
who seem to feel that they must advocate some 
kind of fundamental change in the organization 
and functioning of society or they will be regarded 


as mossbacks. If all the reforms which are being 


proposed by such persons should be achieved dur- 


ing the next five years none of us would recognize 
the world in which we live. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF IMPORTANCE 

The question which received chief attention at 
the Chicago meeting was improvement in the eco- 
nomic status of the teacher. Practically every one 
who took part in the general program said that 


salaries must be substantially increased ; and every 
time reference was made to the matter the audience 
clapped their hands in approval. One proposition 
made was significant of the trend of the times. 
Professor Strayer said that we should concentrate 
our energies upon securing legislation which would 
make the minimum salary for any teacher in 
America one thousand dollars. This sounds ro- 
mantic and idealistic, but other speakers indorsed 
the proposal and there can be no doubt that it will 
become a definite objective for the legislative efforts 
of educational bodies in the years ahead. It is 
our guess that within a very few years the mini- 
mum salary for teachers in most of the states of 


If a 


national department of education shall be estab- 


this country will be one thousand dollars. 


lished and a generous appropriation for education 
provided by congress, it will be possible to stand- 
ardize teachers’ salaries in even backward states. 
In these notes we have heretofore frequently dis 
cussed the relation between salaries and the per- 
We do 


not intend to go over this ground again; but it 


sonal traits and capabilities of teachers. 


may be remarked that a number of the speakers 
at the Chicago meeting stressed the point that an 
appeal to the charitable and missionary impulses 
Now that 
we have begun to discuss this problem on a strict 


of teachers should no longer be made. 


economic basis we will get forward faster than we 
have done in the past. The prospects are very 


encouraging. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Practically every speaker on the general program 
indorsed the bill relating to the establishment of a 
department of education with a representative in 
the president’s cabinet. 
that the next congress will establish such a depart- 


There is reason to believe 


ment. 
who played the chief part in framing the bill that 


It was stated very emphatically by those 
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every precaution would be taken to protect the edu- 
cational autonomy of the states. The only voice 
raised against the bill expressed the fear that if it 
should become a law too much pressure would be 
exerted from Washington upon educational men 
and women throughout the country. But we have 
confidence that the bill will be very carefully seru- 
tinized before it is presented in the next congress 
and nothing will be left in it which will imperil 
the independence and initiative of the various 
communities in managing their own educational 
svstems. 

It would prove of advantage if considerable pres 
sure from Washington were applied to some of the 
states, say eight or nine all told. They do not 
seem to have energy enough to initiate and sustain 
educational progress. Stimulus from on bigh is 
necessary to help such people. Financial aid alone 
would not be enough; this aid must be given under 
conditions which will compel these states to face 
forward educationally instead of backward. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Next to the general sessions, the meetines devot- 
ed to the presentation of the methods and the re 
sults of edueational research were attended most 
largely and enthusiastically. It was apparently 
impossible to find rooms that would accommodate 
the great number of persons who wished to see 
what the research men and women were up to; 
and they are certainly up to a good deal. They 
are developing effective methods of investigating 
complex educational problems which never could 
be solved by observation alone or by the ordinary 
methods of experimentation. The research men 
and women are heading the educational procession. 
Practical teachers will follow in their lead here- 
after. They know how to present the outcome of 
their work so that their methods of investigation 
can be understood and the scientific and practical 
results of their efforts appreciated. They show 
their tables in lantern slides, for instance, and the 
man who runs can draw his conclusions from their 
figures. 

From now on supervisors of teaching will be 
required to be familiar with methods of measuring 
educational work. We heard no one at the Chi 
cago meeting, except one representative of the 
ancient order, express doubt about the usefulness 
of precise methods of determining. the value of 
educational programs and processes. ‘This man is 





hardly a conscientious objector; he is simply mak- 
ing capital for himself by appealing to the preju- 
dices and self protective instincts of teachers. He 
could not get a hearing at Chicago, but he does 
sometimes make an impression upon simple-mind- 
ed teachers in institutes who haven’t the slightest 
conception of what measurements in education 
mean and who would be utterly unable to use meas- 
urements even if they understood what they were. 
This man knows that he ean get cheers from the 
galleries when he satiiizes the movement to intro- 
duce precision into edueational supervision. But 
we need not worry much about him. He is ap- 
proaching the Styx anyway and Charon will soon 


ferry him over. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


There is general agreement that teachers must 


ve better trained than they have been in.the past. 
It would be suicidal to establish a minimum salary 
of one thousand dollars and not greatly improve 
t'e personal, intellectual, and professional equip 
inent of a large proportion of the teaching frater 
nity. The proposal was made at Chicago that no 
teacher should be licensed to teach anywhere in 
America who had not completed a good high schoo! 
course and two years of professional work. The 
proposal was also made that no teacher should be 
admitted to a secondary school who had not com- 
pleted a good four-year college course and one vear 
of professional training. The institutions that 
train teachers will play a more important réle in 
the years ahead of us than they have played in the 
vears behind us. Instructors in normal schools 
should, and we predict they will, receive salaries 
equal to those received in any department of col 
leges or universities. They should, and we predict 
they will, be given more leisure than they have 
had in the past to do eonstruetive work. The 
normal schools of the country are studying their 
problems as a unit and neither academic nor legis- 
lative opposition can retard their progress. We 
would like to see, and we predict that before long 
we shall see, instructors in normal schools enjov- 
ing the privileges, facilities, opportunities, and 
economic rewards that are enjoyed by instructors 
in any professional institution—law college, engi- 
neering college, agricultural college, ete. No one 
will care to say that it does ‘not require as high 
an order of intelligence and professional skill to 
train a teacher as it does to train a lawyer, an 
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We 


will not be patient much longer ‘with people who 


engineer, a farmer, a doctor, or a preacher. 


debate this matter; we will insist upon action which 
will place our norinal schools in every respect upon 
a par with any educational institution which the 
public supports. 


THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The health of the school child will not be lost 
sight of in all this work of reconstruction in edu- 
cation. There area great number of agencies at 
work throughout the country to improve the hy 
gienic conditions under which schooling is earried 
on. The discussions of health problems at the 
Chicago meeting were illuminating and made a 


The 


directors of health in the schools are not making 


strong impression on those who heard them. 


as careful an investigation of the hygienic effect 
of various studies and methods of teaching as are 
the directors of educational research. There should 
he in the office of city and county superintendents 
a person whose sole business it is to investigate 
the outcome of teaching upon the vitality and 
physical development of school children. For in- 
stance, how long can a child be kept at writing 
with a pen without over-strain? The medical ex- 
aminers have never investigated a question like 
this with scientific precision. Suppose some schools 
require a total of ninety to one hundred minutes 
a day of writing with a pen; what will be the effect 
upon the nervous stability of the children who do 
this work? This is typical of a great number of 
problems that need such careful investigation as 
the directors of research are making of the value 
and edu- 


The directors of health have the 


of various sorts of edueational content 
cational method. 
right spirit and point of view, but they need to 
adopt the methods of investigation which are being 
used to such great advantage by men and women 
engaged in educational research. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL INTERESTS 


It was interesting to note how much more promi- 
nent high school problems were at the Chicago 
meeting than they were at any educational meet- 
ing fifteen vears ago. Then high school teachers 
wrapped their gowns about them so as to protect 
contact with elementary school 


themselves from 


workers: but they are no longer isolated in this 
way. For several years now they have been in 


Their programs at Chicago were timely) 


the game. 
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full of 


have committees which are studying questions of 


and pep. The secondary school people 


fundamental importance in the adjustment of the 


curriculum and methods of teaching to modern 


needs. Fifteen or twenty years ago a paper on 


ally high school topic was alimost certain to be 


devoted largely to insistence upon tigid mental 


discipline. Such a paper wouldn't be listened to 


now by the people who attend meetings like the 


one in Chicago. 


‘lef importance to high school 


Pl e problem ol c} 


teachers now is the adjustment of vocational and 


geneial training. That’s a very acute matter at 


the present moment, but one does not often hear 


teachers Sa\ that pupils in the high school should 


pursue liberal courses in history, mathematics, lit- 


erature, science, etc., for the purpose of sharpening 


their faculties. They should study sueh courses 


for the purpose of gaining an understanding of 


rae ; : 
‘ich they live 


The ¢! 


extent the 


the world in w that’s the present- 


day view. ief problem now is to determine 


to what majority of high school boys 


and girls will need vocational training as com- 


{ 


pared with historical, mathematical, sociological, 


scientific, literary, musical, and artistic training. 


Here is a place for the directors of research to do 


their level best. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 
The principal value cf a great general meeting 


is to give the multitude an opportunity to express 


its feelings and convictions on matters of econtem 
porary interest - it 1s practically inpossible to teach 


anything new to a crowd of five or six thousand. 
We could not get alone W it] out eeneral sessions at 
| ] 


our edueational conventions: but balf of what was 
on the general program at Chicago could have been 
the 


presenta- 


1 


dispensed with so that one could have 


spent 


time thus consumed in listenine to the 


tion of accurate data edueational 


regarding the 
problems which were of chief coneern in these 


times. Of course, it would net be well to elimi 


nate all general talk at a convention, but it should 


be kept down to 


a minimum. 


The people who are really pointing the way in 


education are-on the sectional rather than on the 


eeneral programs allowing for certain exceptions. 


We must alwavs arouse enthusiasm for new propo- 


sitions: but there must be a lot of work done on 


the propositions before they can be presented in a 


hortatory manner. It is a difficult problem for 
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program makers to preserve a perfect balance be- 
tween presenting accurate data and conclusions 
based thereupon on the one hand and arousing 
emotions and inciting action with respect to these 


conclusions on the other hand. When one is in 
doubt the safe way is to stress the presentation of 
data and reduce the hortatory and sentimental 
stunts to a minimum. 


WISCONSIN 


Dedicated to Badgers, Wherever They May Be 


RaymonpD E. Mancuester, Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


There is a word used by Jack London which 
names that impulse to wander from the home 
country, to travel into strange lands, to know 
strange ‘people, to seek new and mysterious adven- 
tures, and to search for the wonder-spots upon the 
earth. It names the lure of the far-off and the 
call of the unknown. London says that deep with- 
in every human being there is a desire or impulse 
which he calls the wanderlust. It is a force that 
sends men after gold; it is the force that sends 
men to Panama, to Africa, to India, and into the 
Arctic regions. It is the force that carries men 
abroad through the land and civilization with 
them. Perhaps it is one of the Lord’s ways of 
spreading and perpetuating the human race. Just 
what this force is has not been definitely agreed 
upon. The scientist tells us it is the unconscious 
desire of the human mind to realize itself through 
the perfection of experience. Stevenson tells us 
it is the love for adventure and that alone, while 
my friend the corner storekeeper says it is just 
pure, unadulterated cussedness. Perhaps for or- 
dinary beings it is enough to know that the force 
exists and exerts a powerful influence upon the 
life of a people. 

Another word might be coined to name another 
influence as deep-seated within every human being 
as the wanderlust. This word might be homelust 
and refer to that force which irresistibly tends to 
draw people back to the home country after the 
wanderlust has been obeyed. The name, however, 
is not so important and many better names could 
easily be thought of, but the fact of the existence 
of such a force is very important, for it too exerts 
a mighty influence upon the life of a people. 

This force which draws people back to the land 
of their birth tends to make the group life perma- 
nent and to make possible the organization of so- 
ciety. It makes for nationality and offers the base 


for patriotism. Every man looks with eyes of 





pride and longing upon his home country, his na- 
tive land. It is the land of his dreams and if 
through necessity of circumstances he be kept away 
from it he idealizes upon it until to him his home 
land becomes more of a sentiment than a spot 
upon the earth. It is this love of home that makes 
war possible, and it is this same love of country 
that makes peace possible. The tragedy of being 
without a home land was well expressed by Edward 
Everett Hale in his story of the man without a 
country, and his story is classic not only because 
it was well written but because he touched upon a 
universal characteristic of men. 

Love of home country is not only love of nation. 


It is perhaps even more the love of some particular . 


place upon the earth, a particular section; that 
place where the enthusiasm of youth came into be- 
ing and where dreams of success were first experi- 
enced. It is that place where childhood received 
its first impressions and which remains forever pic- 
tured within the consciousness. Home, country, 
and success are always intimately connected be- 
cause success is always in terms of the ideal of 
the home group. A boy born into a family of 
manual laborers living in a community of laborers 
has realized success when he rises to the position 
of foreman; a boy born within a community of 
tenants has realized success when he becomes a land 
owner; a boy born within a community of land 
owners is successful when he enters a profession ; 
a boy born within a community of professional 
people has become a success when he becomes a 
manufacturer or an officeholder, and so on and on. 

It isn’t the age of man that counts. 

It isn’t the time he works. 

It isn’t days, and weeks, and months, 

Nor yet the time he shirks. 

It isn’t the clock that measures man. 

It isn’t the rushing feet. 

The secret lies within the soul— 

















Within a man’s heart-beat. 

A year, perhaps; a month; 

Or yet again a day; 

And he has done, and he has said 
All he can do and say. 

He measures up, or measures short, 
To youth’s long forward look ; 

And after that time matters not, 
For Fate has closed the book. 

The idealism of the community or of the state 
fixes the ideal of success. 
if the home state be an excellent one. 

Those claiming Wisconsin as a native state were 
They are for- 
tunate for they are not only heirs to a rich herit- 
age but claim as home one of the wonder-spots of 
the earth. 


It is one’s good fortune 


indeed born under a favorable star. 


It is a wonder-spot in many ways and 
appeals to us in many moods. It may be we judge 
from the artistic point of view, the recreational 
point of view, the economic point of view, or the 
social point of view; it may be we judge by the 
volume of exports, the acreage of potatoes, or the 
pounds of cheese; or it may be we judge by the 
state the national By what- 
ever standard we judge the judgment is one giving 
honor to the state. 

If it be natural beauty we are to pass judgment 
upon, let us say in the language of the by-way, 


issues. 


records in 


Wisconsin is present. Her rivers’ highways are 
bordered with wooded hills, rocky headlands, and 
rolling prairies. Her trout streams are the poet’s 
inspiration, her forests the artist’s workshop. Her 
knolls are covered with the arbutus, her field flow- 
ers perfume the air. The majestic Mississippi is 
her western boundary, the blue expanse of Lake 
Michigan guards her on the east; the forests of the 
north stretch back to the great Superior, and the 
smiling fields of many farms reach down to the 
mighty Chicago. There are the rushing, impetu- 
ous, power-giving rivers of the north, and the lazy, 
easy-flowing, glacier-spared rivers of the south. 
The roads wind around the low hills, skirt the 
crystal lakes, follow the gurgling brooks, and final- 
ly disappear within the fragrant forests of pine. 
In summer the slender white birches stand out in 
color among the darker trees, and in winter the 
white padded branches set off the black stems in 
silhouette. The springs are rich with new greens 
and the autumns abound in colorful pictures. 

Of all the factors of our larger education, recre- 


ation, perhaps the most important and likely to 
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be the one most neglected. Recreation means mak- 
ing over the physical being by tearing out old cells 
and replacing them with new ones, stimulating the 
heart to pump new life into all parts of our body ; 
and recreation for the mind means attention upon 
that which is not connected with the things at- 
tended to during the work hours. If recreation is 
not indulged in there is started a process of phys- 
ical and mental breakdown which makes us incom- 
petent sooner or later. Recreation is our interpre- 
tation of conversation. 

So it is that we find the best thinking people 
of the world spending the proper amount of time 
upon recreation. We find them in all the various 


lines of health-giving pleasures. Some are walk- 
ing, some are swimming, some are fishing, some are 
shooting—in fact we find them in oceupations al- 
that 


recreate are as numerous as ways to work. 


most without number. It seems ways to 

Not only do we find the best thinking people 
pursuing recreation but they have certain stand- 
ards for recreation which follow directly the season 
they are enjoying at the moment. During the 
course of a year the recreations complete a series, 
and he who misses one part of the series loses the 
effect of completeness which in itself is a source of 
satisfaction. 

Wisconsin offers opportunity for every form of 
outdoor pleasure. The lake region is the fisher- 
man’s paradise. The canoeist may float across the 


state from north to south or from east to west 


with hardly a portage. For vears the duck hunt- 
ers have journeved from all parts of the United 
States to shoot the fields. The 


bile tourist has a treat in store for he may follow 


over rice auto- 
the main roads through settled sections, meeting 
loads of staring people, exchanging nods with all 
who pass, racing red squirrels along the fences, 
and stopping at white farmhouses for doughnuts 
and milk ; or by turning off up the crossroads travel 
through a land of small wonders. He may stop at 
a trout stream the beauty of which surpasses all 
that has ever been written about trout streams; he 
may pass through inland villages far from the rail- 
roads where civilization seems to: be a lap behind; 
he may turn corners to find views unbroken by a 
sign of human interference or turn other corners 
to find modern farms with buildings of the latest 
design. He may find thriving little villages, or he 


may find a grotesque town where the short street 


is decorated with wilted cut branches in celebration 
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of some event or other. He may find in sueh a 


town three or four left-overs whose pocket-books 


have outlasted their capacities—very talkative vet 


very dull—and may, if occasion requires, exchange 


his money for goods. He may drive into a vil 


lage and find the road out only by going through 


the lumber yard, and over the dam; or he may 


plunge into a long stretch of wooded country. 


Should he be so fortunate as to. get into an un- 


settled section he may go for miles before seeing a 


Ilere the 


except for the sound of the engine and the crunch 


homesteader’s cabin. silence is unbroken 


of the tires. There may be lakes without boats 


on them and whole acres of tree tops to look over 
when a high spol is reached, 
The winter brings opportunity to coast, to fish 


through the ice, to hunt and trap, to go on skees 


and snowshoes over the vast cut-over tracts and 


through the open forest. 
onward to make of 


Wisconsin is ever pushing 


itself a better recreational state. She is draming 
the 


harbors. 


swamps, blowing out stumps, and dredging 


She is enacting protection and conserva 
tion laws, and every effort is being exerted - to 
make possible year around opportunities for out- 
Wisconsin is rapidly becoming 
one of the play vrounds 0 


Again 


olasses toward Wisconsin cities. 


of-door activities. 


the world, 


turn his bone rimmed 


Much more 


been written about the work of rural communities 


the eritie may 


has 
elties, but 


about the 


natural resources 
Wisconsin 
them ? A 


for study for it has its personality and its soul even 


and 


there are cities, and where are there 


cities like city Is a dehehtful subject 


as @ person, or at least it should have. Unless it 
be a community of men and women it is not a 
true city but merely a collection of buildings. 

A cits 


who make it. 


is no greater than the men and women 


A place to live is of no consequence 
unless there be those worthy to enjoy its comforts 
and profit by its opportunities. 


To have a city there must be more than a round 


up. There must be a mind and a_ soul. There 


must be a sentiment for right living, for good will 


toward mankind, or respect and love for the Cre- 


ator, for higher and ever higher ideals, for cleanh 


ness in body and in morals, for fair play, for good 


vovernment, of respect for women, and for elimi 


nation of undesirable citizens. 
To have a city it is necessary to work for an 
there 


To have a city 


approximation to perfes tion. 
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must be a solid foundation of patriotism for all it 
produces. ‘l’o have a city every being in it must 
be proud of its virtues and thankful that the hand 
of destiny guided his footsteps to such a wonderful 
spot on this wide, wide world. 
Wisconsin cities are built of and 


men women 


who are helping to make the world go. They are 
clean, wholesome, proud, efficient cities; beautiful 
to look upon and beautiful to live in. They are in 
existence because the people need them. They are 
of the people and for the people. ‘They are sound 
cities, true cities, and great cities. 

But however great Wisconsin may be as a place 
of beauty, as a recreational center, as a mine of 
natural resources, as a farming and dairying coun- 
try, as an exporting community or as a state of 
cities, it 1s not these attributes that 


great upon 


the final judgment rests. Wisconsin is a state of 
people, and it is after all upon the temperament, 
the character, the mentality, the spirituality, and 
the forcefulness of Wisconsin people that the final 
judgment must be made. 

The great flow of civilization was from east to 
west, and even as a river it had its main channels, 
its pools, its eddies, and its offshoots. One main 
Detroit 


From there the flow spread out easily 


channel followed the territorial road from 


to Chicago. 
and evenly upon the prairies where lands were to 
he had for the taking. North, however, were the 
forests, and those who turned into them found ob- 
This meant 


stacles without number to overeome. 


1 


a tremendous struggle against heavy odds and de- 


veloped the aggressive tvpe of man we call a 


Badger. ‘The pioneers of the prairies found a 
rich soil needing only the plow to vield up a for- 
the 


stumps to dig out, and 


tune, but the pioneers of the north had_ first 


forests to cut, then the 


finally the’ soil itself to prepare. It meant work, 
and often a man spent his best years getting ready 
to farm. After such a sacrifice it is not strange 
that he became attached to the farm he had made. 
Te loved his acres hecause he had made them of 
service only after a tremendous battle, and out of 
this rugged past the idealism of the state has de 
veloped. It is'an idealism different from that of 
any other state, unique and distinctive. 

We have had expressions from time to time re 
garding the Wisconsin idea or the Wisconsin senti- 
ment, but no writer had reflected the spirit of the 
Yet it is 


to be expected that Wisconsin should have as vet 


state as accurately as we might desire. 
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no distinctive literature. Only a meditative people 


can write well and only a settled people can be 
meditative. Wisconsin is old in experience but has 
not had time as yet to reflect upon it. She can 
not stop for reflection. The business of getting on 


is too strenuous. Even IT’. R. would have to hurry 


to keep up with a Badger. Of course Eben E. 
Rexford wrote a song every man, woman, and child 
that 


was that of raising flowers. 


knows, but was a side issue. His business 
George W. Peck wrote 
a book that went through every household, but 
He threw that off 
There 
names known the nation over. There are John 
Muir, Hamlin Garland, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Edna 


Ferber, Zona Gale, and, yes, we claim David Grey- 


writing was not his business. 


hetween times at governing are many 


son, but the point is that these people have not 
reflected the individualism of the state. 

It has remained for our song writers to give us 
the statement of the feeling we all hold toward 
Mr. Carl Beek 
music by William Purdy that expresses fhe ideal- 


Wisconsin. wrote a song with 
ism of Wisconsin so well it has become the state 


song. In part it follows: 


“On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin, 
Grand old Badger State. 

We, thy loval sons and daughters, 
Hail thee good and great. 

On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin, 
Champion of the right. 

‘Forward’ our motto, 


°° 


God will give thee might 


(io to the halls of the great capitol, go to the 
lesser halls of the scattered cities, go to the one- 
rural schoolhouses, go where will in 


room you 


_ 
Wisconsin and you hear the same song. It is a 
song only a Badger understands, for only a Badger 
has the background for the sentiment expressed in 
the opening lines— 

“On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin— 

“On, on, ever onward,” is the ery of great people 
striving to lead politically, industrially, socially, 
and commercially. It expresses the sentiment of 
all Wisconsin men and women. 

Wisconsin is very proud to be just what she is, 


a great, healthy, clean, growing state. She has 
had a wonderful past and has confidence in her 


future. She is too busy getting “on” to be con- 
cerned with affairs not her own. 


not envy Indiana her old homesteads, her “Orpham 


Wisconsin does 
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Annies,” her “raggedy” men, and her slang; nei- 
ther does she covet California’s climate, bungalows, 
and inflated air. Michigan may remain a goddess, 
Kentucky may keep her long-tailed coats and her 
goatees. New York may have her Yankees, her 
stony farms, and her kerosene lamps. Texas may 
keep her rangers, Kansas her cyclones, Minnesota 
her wheat kings, and New York her egotism. Wis- 
consin is not interested. Wisconsin is too busy 
going “on.” Wisconsin is sending her spike-footed 
lumberjacks farther into the forests, her potato 
raisers after national championships, her cheese- 
inakers after the market’s corner, her statesmen 
after world recognition, her educators after the 
ultimate truth, and ber laggards into those states 
where the art of sitting down is cultivated. 

And vet again I say that however great Wiscon- 
sin is in material ways, or in and through the 
greatness of her people, the whole has not been 
said, perhaps not the half. People could and would 
respect and admire a state for these virtues, Lut 
there must be more before a love is possible sueh 
as Badgers cherish for Wisconsin. 

Ask ten people outside the state why Wisconsin 
is a great state, and nine will say it is because 
Wisconsin exported so many feet of lumber during 
the year, or that Wisconsin sold so many bushels 
of potatoes, or because Wisconsin leads in cheese 
making. All this is true, and there are no doubt 
very good reasons why Wisconsin is a great state, 
hut they are not reasons why I love Wisconsin, 
and I do not think they are reasons why vou love 
Wisconsin. MeCormack sings a song a part of 
which goes like this: 

“A little bit of heaven 
Fell from out the sky one day, 
And nestled in the ocean 
In a spot so far away. 
And when the angels found it 
It looked so sweet and fair, 
They said, ‘Suppose we leave it, 
For it looks so peaceful there.’ 

There is another part to this song which Me- 

Cormack has never sung, and which I think never 


has been written. It goes like this: 


“A sizable part of heaven 

Dropped from out the sky one day 
And fell along Lake Michigan 

And up around Green Bay. 
And when the angels found it 
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They knew progress would begin, 
So they planted pines and fir trees 
And named it Wisconsin.” 

Now, | love Wisconsin far more because she is a 
sizable part of heaven than I do because she export- 
ed a certain number of feet of lumber, or because 
she raised a large crop of potatoes, or because she 
leads the world in cheese making. 

A child will say he loves you a hundred bushels’ 
worth, but I do not love Wisconsin a million feet 
worth, or a thousand bushels’ worth, or a hundred 
pounds’ worth. I love Wisconsin because the an- 
gels left her to be loved and gave her lovable traits. 
I love her for her pines and fir trees and because 
she did just what the angels anticipated by start 
ing progress upon the first day and keeping stead- 
ily at it through war, fire, and famine. 

Some one has said the proper way to write an 
oration is to start low, go slow, rise higher, strike 
fire. Now, I do not see how it would be humanly 
possible to start low or to go slow when writing 
about Wisconsin, and neither do I see how one 
could strike a higher note at the end than at the 
beginning. I am sure that any one who attempt: 
to write the truth about Wisconsin in a truthful 
it is 


way must strike fire most of the time. Sc 
that in bringing my remarks to a close there seems 
little hope of developing a climax. I do not know 
that it greatly matters, however, for if I have told 
the truth I cannot expect to be very widely read, 
The young men certainly will not have time to 
follow me through and unless I am greatly mis- 
taken the same will be true of the old men, for it 
is my impression that in Wisconsin the grandsire 
does not sit before the evening fire stroking his 
silver beard while telling the golden-haired vouth 
what a fellow he was in his younger days, but 
rather that he shines his shoes and goes to bed 
early so that he may be up with the sun to do his 
shift of work. 

Let us laud our state. Let us be constructive, 
because a knocker is one whose mind stopped grow- 
ing just short of maturity. He is not capable of 
constructive thought, so contents himself by find- 
ing fault with the thought of others. He is like a 
boy who can take a watch apart but cannot re- 
assemble it. His chief delight is to tag about 
trying to undo the work of others. He is never a 
part of the parade but always running after it. If 
he ever does get in it is to plav the part of a 
clown; to ape the real performer. He is like the 


old backwoods farmer who went to the city with 
his old wife to see a train for the first time. The 
engine was puffing and steaming, and after look- 
ing at it for some time the old man said: “Mandy, 
they'll never start ’er.” When the train did start 
and went faster and faster, until only the last car 
was to be seen, the old man said: “Mandy, they’ll 
never stop her.” 

The best way to treat a knocker is to recognize 
him for what he is. Like the woodpecker, he was 
made that way and couldn’t do anything else if he 
wanted to. Perhaps the world needs knockers to 
stimulate the workers. Anyway, there is no virtue 
in being a knocker and the sooner one so afflicted 
outgrows the habit the sooner the world will take 
another step onward, 

Let every red-blooded Badger rise up in_ his 
might and spread the truth. The truth about 
Wisconsin is something the world will be interest- 
ed in and just to make the old world sit up and 
take notice tell her that when everything has been 
done and every wrong has been made right, some 
one, somewhere, will ask: “Who did it?” And 
the answer will be: ‘*Wisconsin.” 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? DID YOU EVER 
FIGURE IT? 

Did you ever figure out what vou are worth to 
vourself ? 

Did you ever think that as a human being you 
have a certain value which can be set down in 
dollars and cents? 

You can reckon it from your wages or salary. 

Your annual income represents the interest on 
a certain amount of capital. 

Suppose you receive $1,000 a vear. At four per 
cent this is the interest on $25,000. If you eould 
turn yourself into “capital” this would be vour 
value. 

Whenever you increase your energy, intelligence, 
or effectiveness in your business you capitalize 
vourself at a higher figure. When you ean pull 
down $4,000 a year from your services you can set 
down vour personal valuation at $100,000, 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of ‘‘How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS IN 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM* 


Leta M. Witson, Head of Latin Department of the Public High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


*The writer of this paper has in no sense at- 
tempted to give expression to original thought but 
rather has sought to compile briefly the thinking 
of men of note in regard to this subject. 


“After all not to create only, or found only, 
But to bring perhaps from afar what is already 
founded, 
To give it our own identity, average, limitless, 
free, 
To fill the gross, the torpid bulk with vital relig- 
ious fires, 
Not to repel or destroy so much as to accept, fuse, 
rehabilitate, 
To obey as well as command, to follow more. than 
to lead, 
These also are the lessons of our new World; 
While how little the New after all, how much the 
Old, Old World; 
Long and long has the grass been growing, 
Long and long has the rain been falling, 
Long has the globe been rolling around.” 


—Walt Whitman. 


“Our little svstems have their day, but the hu- 
man spirit that creates and dissolves all systems 
And the study of the human spirit is not 
planetary or biological evolution, or the anthro- 
It is neither the 
psychology of the laboratory nor the metaphysics 


abides. 
pology of the pre-human man. 


of the schools, it is neither science nor pseudo- 
science—it is humanism.” 

And what is this 
humaneness based whre Socrates and Plato based 
it—on knowledge, understanding, intelligence. Hu- 
manism is a conservation of the highest achieve- 


humanism? Humanism is 


ments of the human spirit. Humanism must be 
the one great end of Democracy, if Democracy is 
to be made safe for the world. 

With America’s entrance into the great world 
war there has come upon us a new seriousness. 
We have been in a deadly combat with an autoc- 
racy, perfect in its mechanism, barbaric in its 
spirit, equipped with every efficient practical ap- 
pliance. We have been waging a war of “soul 
against sense”—and in so doing we have felt anew 


the need of the higher powers of the human soul; 
we have learned that the things of the spirit can 
not be measured with a yardstick and that the 
power of an ideal is limitless. 

And now that the turmoil of war is over we are 
turning our eyes towards the problems of recon- 
struction. Of all these problems none looms 
greater than the problem of rebuilding our educa- 
tion on a normal and enduring basis and one that 
shall make the spirit of democracy remain a vital, 
living force. It is not enough to have had a vie- 
tory of democracy, we must bring about a victory 
of the 


which we may hope for and work for but one which 


democratic ideal. This is a_ possibility 
we cannot expect as a right. 
“No 


democracy ever has survived or will survive with- 


Henry Van Dyke in clarion note has said : 
out an aristocracy at the heart of it—an aristoc- 
The 
democracy depends less upon the mechanies than 


racy of work and intelligence. real success of 


upon the morale.” 

A writer in a recent number of the Unpopular 
Review has said: “Modern civilization heretofore 
has incredibly increased the physical power of man 
but has not made commensurate strides in magni- 
fying his moral consciousness. The war has taught 
us that imagination has not been developed and 
organized, that there has been no adequate spirit- 
ual control, and that it is our present problem to 
create them.” And it is because we feel that man- 
kind has come to believe the truth of these state- 
ments that we venture upon the subject “The 
Place of the New 
For, to quote Henry Van Dyke again: “The study 


the Classics in Curriculum.” 
of the classics has been and still is of the greatest 
value in developing breadth of mind, clearness of 
thought, loftiness of emotions, balance of judg- 
The 


classics have a bracing and steadving quality, they 


ment, and strength of devotion to duty. 


install a sense of order, and they inspire a sense 
of admiration, both of which are needed by the 
plain people of a sane democracy.” 

In the problem of rebuilding’ our education we 
shall again be met with the same old problem of 
the 
solution of this problem will depend the preserva- 


he conflict of “soul and sense,” and upon 
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tion and the potency of democratic idealism. And 
it will be well if we do not forget that the Ger- 
many with which we have been at war, a country 
with ruthless disregard for all that we hold most 
dear, has been the creation and the victim of a 
svstem of education guilty of sordid materialism 
and the idolatrous worship of real politik as dis- 
tinguished from ideal politik. 

Now, just what may the study of the classics 
give to American education as a stimulant in at- 
taining and preserving democratic idealism? And 
before taking up this subject | hasten to say that 
the friends of classical training claim no monopoly 
in this field but they hold with convictions that 
the classics are needed allies and that Latin in 
particular is so radial in the specific discipline it 
may be made to furnish that it does thereby pos- 
sess an uncommon virtue. 

The loss of classical studies from our rebuilded 
scheme of education would be irreparable. And 
this must be evident to all who recall that “these 
studies are the only existing material and common 
international basis for the study of the funda- 
mental literature and philosophical elements of 
our western civilization.” No one can deny that 
the ideals which brought together and cemented as 
one force for good the allies of the great world war 
came to those nations largely as a part of their 
common. inheritance from their common. classical 
ancestry. Beyond Greece and Rome, save in re- 
ligion, the allied nations trace no line of descent. 
Their mother lands are Greece and Rome.  With- 
out an understanding of the ancient world, our an- 
cient world, there can be no sound understanding 
of our modern world. President Wilson in his de- 
fense of classical training savs: “We should have 
scant capital to trade on were we to throw away the 
wisdom we have inherited and seek our fortunes 
with the slender stock we ourselves have accumu- 
lated. ‘That, it seems to me, is the real, the preva- 
lent argument for holding every man we can to the 
intimate study of the classics.” 

Even within the period of the war France 
through her minister of public instruction has 
said: “The classical culture should remain the 
object of ardent study, even if it were only for the 
reason that it has transmitted to French thought 
the greater part of the gréat ideals for which we 
are now fighting.” 

On May 31, 1917, Lord Bryce of England said: 
“The classics are the common heritage of all civil- 





ized peoples, the permanent foundation on which 
the Republic of Letters has been built. We must 
save them for posterity.” 

In our modern western civilization have coa- 
lesced two great streams of morals, classicism with 
its noble justice, and Christianity, with its radiant 
charity. To know the classics is to know the hu- 
maneness of Greece and the constraining law of 
Rome. ‘To know Athenian society is to know a 
state perhaps more truly democratic than any we 
have yet constructed; a state which emphasized 
the worth of a man apart from his physical 
strength and world accretions; a state which even 
in its infancy, as Gilbert Murray says, was “am 
outpost, a sma!!, white-hot center of spiritual life 
in a world of effortless barbarism.” To know the 
classics is to know the doctrine of the “golden 
mean,” the power of tolerance and dignity, the 
comradeship of courage and intelligence, and the 
truth that knowledge is the mother of all virtues. 
To have interpreted Vergil aright is to have gained 
a universal sympathy, a spirit of internationalism, 


2 humanism that makes democracy possible. To, 


have learned the lesson of the sixth Aeneid is to 
know the wisdom of “crowning peace with law, 


sparing the humbled, and subduing and taming: 


the proud.” But I must desist from this tempt- 
ing enumeration of specific ideals, the brilliant 
inheritance which converged from Greece and was 
held in trust for the western world by the Roman 
Empire. 

Nor will the brief limits of one paper allow me 
to point out with adequaey that in the Roman na- 
tion we see “a nation of strikingly similar view- 
point to our own, a nation which worked out in 
logical conclusion the problem of slavery, estab- 
lished the best practical code of laws that the 
world has seen, and made mistakes in finance, land 
tenure, and sociology by which we ourselves shall 
profit.” 

Now, some one may sav: “We grant you all this. 
sut were not the Germans themselves great stu- 
dents of the classics?” And JT answer in the words 
of a recent contributor to the Unpopular Review: 
“The Germans are not great classical students. 
They are painstaking to a painful degree. They 
gather facts as bees gather pollen, indefatigably, 
but when it comes to making honey they go dry. 
They can not interpret, they can only instruct. 
They do not comprehend, they only classify. It 
is partly because they have insisted on treating 
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Latin and Greek as dead that the Germans have 
become what they are. Only for the brief time 
when the Latin spirit touched them did they pro- 
‘The moral ideas 
of the Prussians have been no more unchristian 
than unhellenic; in Germany the light which has 
streamed upon the world from the Acropolis of 


duce a Goethe and a Schiller.” 


Athens and the Forum of Rome has long since 
ceased to shine. 
living with a closed mind, active, scientific, labori- 


For fifty years Germany has been 
ous, yes, but ingrowing. For fifty years Germany 
has been so sure of her own superiority that she 
has taken no council with antiquity. President 
Wilson in a recent speech made before the Sor- 
bonne at Paris said: “I agree with the intimation 
which has been conveyed to-day that the terrible 
war through which we have just passed has been 
not only a war between nations but that it has been 
also a war between systems of culture, the one 
system the aggressive system using science without 
conscience, stripping learning of its moral re- 
straints and using every faculty of the human 
mind to do wrong to the whole race; the other 
system reminiscent of the high traditions of men, 
reminiscent of all these struggles of men of in- 
domitable spirit everywhere struggling toward the 
right. The triumph of freedom in this war means 
that spirit now dominates the world.” 

And is it not true that America may well take 
warning and free herself in time from a growing 
tendency toward the things of the material and 
away from the things of the spiritual? For there 
are habits of thinking and feeling as well as habits 
of doing and making things. 

A second objector may say we believe in pre- 
serving these spiritual values and evoking the in- 
stincts and memories of states past and forgotten, 
but why not do so through the medium of the 
translation, why this laborious mastery of the lan- 
We 
that the answer is too obvious to deserve more 
Hibben of 


Princeton warns us against such an assumption 


guages of the Greeks and Romans? believe 


than a passing attention. President 


when he says: “The great plea in scholarly and 
scientific research is, Back, back to the source. Do 
not drink of the stream as it passes before you but 
follow it up to the fountain-head in the green hills 
where it has its rise. There, in the original stream, 
is the life-giving draught.” Literature cannot 
flourish except in its native soil. And it is through a 
people’s literature that we learn to know a people’s 
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soul. And again I quote from President Wilson: 


“IT have always thought, sir, that the chief object 
of education was to awaken the spirit, and that, 
inasmuch as a literature, whenever it touched its 
great and higher notes, was an expression of the 
spirit of mankind, the best induction into eduea- 
tion was to feel the pulses of humanity which had 
beaten from age to age through the universities 
of men who had penetrated to the secrets of the 
human soul.” 

I have already made the statement that Latin 
possesses the uncommon virtue of being radial in 
its points of contact. 
but briefly. 


This I can stop to illustrate 
In these days of reconstruction with 
the problem of Americanization before us, we 
shall all agree that it is the business of all of us 
to learn to use and use well our own language. 
This happens to be English. And it also happens 
that nearly half of English is Latin, and for the 
great mass of English-speaking men, rare spirits 
excepted, the better we know Latin, the better our 
use of English. A public economist has recently 


said: “The chance of success for a democratic 


government is in direct proportion to the number 


of citizens capable of abstract thought.” We do 
our abstract thinking in the main through Greek 
and Latin derivatives, and we must not under- 


estimate the importance of our contribution to the 
success of democracy when we train our students 
to a certain precision in the use of Greek and 
Latin derivatives by long vears of patient drill in 
careful translations. If we develop in our stu- 
dents through the classics a latent power for ab- 
stract thinking by furnishing them the tools by 
which such thinking is done, then we have made 
the largest possible single contribution we ean 
make to the cause of democracy.” 

Again, as the 


French, Spanish, Italian, are simply Latin in 


important modern languages, 
modern guise, Latin is the surest and quickest 
help to learning them. 

In hurrying to a conclusion, may I say that the 
friends of the classics who believe that Latin has 
a right to a place in the sun in any system of 
education which would train aright the vouth of a 
democracy, feel no antagonism to the so-called 
“practical” studies. But “there are utilities high- 
er and utilities lower,” to quote from Nicholas 
Murray Butler, “and if. the school in its zeal to fit 
the vouth for self-support were to neglect to lay 
the foundations for that higher intellectual and 
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spiritual life which constitutes humanity’s full 
stature, it would sacrifice the higher utilities to the 
lower.” 

The rebellion of the foreign population of New 
York City against the Gary system was not a re- 
bellion against industrial education as such but a 
rebellion against the idea that their children were 
to have industrial education and nothing more. 

Such, then, are the possible values in classical 
training and in the study of Latin in particular. 


If in the past we have failed to realize these values 
to the full, as a member of the rank and file of 
Latin teachers, I ask you not to condemn the sub- 
ject but rather to call upon us in stentorian tones 
to carry a proper set of values into the Latin class- 
room, to give up the pedantry of lifeless teaching, 
and to secure from the study of the classics for our 
boys and girls those innate values which are there 
and which will aid the spirit of democracy to find 
its noblest development in this land of ours. 


MOTIVATING ARITHMETIC 


ELEANOR WEISMAN, Supervisor of First District Dane County Schools, Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


“Why is it that Johnny cannot figure up what 
this load of oats will bring?” Many an indignant 
father has asked this question because teachers 
have failed to bring about the correlation between 
the problems of the heme and problems of the 
book. 

Johnny may be fairly capable in understanding 
or in interpreting a book problem; he may be “good 
at figures” and yet be quite at sea when he is con- 
fronted by a real concrete situation in which he 
must apply his mathematics. To put it more 
specifically, a child may know the cubic measure 
and be able to work “book” problems but be un- 
able to find. correctly the measurements of a pile 
of wood. He may know the table of liquid meas- 
ure but be unable to determine the cost of a half 
pint of milk from the price of one quart. In other 
words, there is a wide gulf between the mathe- 
maties of books and the mathematics of things. 

Some teachers cannot be good teachers of arith- 
metic because they have none of that good old 
household remedy ginger in their makeup. A class 
with an easy-going teacher will be just as spirited 
as she, and no more. If a football coach does not 
put snap and vigor into his team it is beaten and 
he feels chagrined. But if a teacher does not put 
snap into her arithmetic nobody knows about it. 

The average grown person uses only a very few 
facts in arithmetic. For instance, if you will try 
to remember just how much arithmetic vou use 
in keeping your own personal accounts you will 
find very little. The average housewife will need 
to use but very few facts and her husband more, 
but all are very simple. Since the arithmetie of 





the business world is simple it is not necessary to 
teach many number facts to children. 

To solve problems and especially practical prob- 
lems is the final goal of arithmetic study. It is a 
cause for rejoicing that the new textbooks are 
eliminating the formal, remote problems and 
bringing the study right to the door of the people. 
There is no use in teaching processes which have 


no practical application. Do not confine yourself . 


to the “factory-made” problems. Use them only 
as a basis for your home problems. 

Pupils should be encouraged to bring practical 
problems to school for the class to work upon. 
What is more interesting than for Johnny, when 
his father is going to build a cattle shed or a 
chicken house, to get the dimensions, ete., from his 
father and have the class work out the cost of the 
lumber and timbers? Johnny may not bring all 
the data to school the first time he tries, but when 
he finds that the class cannot work his problem 
because he has forgotten something, he will receive 


a valuable lesson in carefulness and take pains to. 


get the proper statements the next day. 

If none of the pupils on their own initiative 
bring problems the teacher should, when she hears 
of the selling of cattle or the purchase of seed 
grains, embrace the opportunity of getting live 
material and ask some pupil to get the data for 
her. The teacher may create such a condition by 
having a confidential visit with the father in which 
he promises to bring such problems before the boy 
that he will take to school. 

Even in the lower grades children will need to 
understand how to buy and sell. They learn to 
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add and multiply more readily when dealing with 


dollars and cents. It is a distinctly American 
trait. 

A model store-keeping outfit will raise many 
problems. The children know that a slip on which 
articles and cost of each are written accompanies 
their mothers’ groceries. The making of bills and 
receipts in the regular arithmetic class and the 
writing of business letters in language class order- 
ing new supplies are taken in a new light by the 
pupils when they realize that they cannot take 
their turn in becoming storekeeper unless these 


ee 


things are known. Supposing this “storekeeper” 
were to go to Chicago or New York to purchase 
some supplies. Over what railroads might he 
travel, what cities would he pass, what would be 
his fare, how much would his railroad war tax be? 
Geography and arithmetic can hardly be separated. 

Pupils should become familiar with the use of 
In the daily 


newspapers and many magazines and books com- 


graphs. ‘Their use is very common. 
parisons of quantitative facts are shown by dia- 
grams and pictures of bales of cotton, barrels of 
flour, ete. In our schools pupils should be taught 
how to read them when this kind of representation 
would be of use in illustrating their work. Some 
teachers have found it very. stimulating to have 
each pupil keep his own daily record in spelling 
or some other subject, graphically. Others, using 
the daily market price of butter and eggs, have 
kept a graph for several months showing the fluc- 
clue to 
These graphs placed upon the bulletin boards 


tuations weather and other conditions. 
arouse considerable interest when father and moth- 
er come to school on parents’ day. They had not 


known before that Johnny had it “in him.” 

An interesting geography class in a rural school 
was visited recently when the pupils were actually 
thinking for themselves and doing fine research 
work, 
of people per square mile in the United States and 


It began with finding the average number 
comparing it with European countries. Some al- 
manac told them how many bushels of wheat were 
raised in each of these countries and this was com- 
pared with the population. They forgot that this 
was but long division. They were already formu- 
lating reasons for England’s and Germany’s exten- 
sive trade with South America and the desire for 
territorial expansion. The food blockade during 
the recent war took on another aspect and Hoover's 
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ery, “Save the wheat,” had a new weight due to 
their figures. 

One teacher who has plenty of “ginger” in her 
makeup planned her seventh and eighth grade 
arithmetic for the entire year during her summer 
vacation. The first week she took up the county 
and then the township in which the school was 
located, finding the number of miles in length and 
width, the number of square miles, acres, sections, 
ete. The next week she announced that she had 
deposited $5,000 to each pupil’s eredit in the 
With the aid of his father that even- 
ing each child was to select an eighty, or perhaps a 


school bank. 


forty and an eighty, all pupils to be neighbors. 
In a notebook these were drawn to a seole. 
the 
through the teacher, who acted as the real estate 


A pay- 


ment of $1,000 was made te land company 


dealer. She received two per cent commission. As 
the remainder of the bank deposit was to be used 
for making improvements, the money needed to 
pay for the land was then borrowed on a note from 
the teacher. The children had not yet studied in- 
terest, so a week was spent on their text, develop- 
that 
would be built and as no two farms had the same 


ing this topic. It was decided line fences 


frontage on the public highway the cost of each 
differ. What 


Some children wrote to the Wis:onsin 


would constituted a lawful fence? 
Agricultur- 


Ad- 


vertisements of house wrecking companies which 


ist and another boy to the attorney-general. 


gave plans for barns and simple homes were stud- 
ied. Again the fathers were consulted as to the 
tvpe of buildings and the amount it would be wise 
to invest. , 

A plan for crop rotation for each farm was 
worked out in the agriculture class. Horses, cows, 
and pigs were purchased, buildings insured, ete. 

The income from milk and sale of produce was 
sills 


were paid by check and a very simple bookkeeping 


deposited in the bank as a checking account. 
device was introduced. On my last visit they had 
just paid their taxes and were taking inventory as 
a preparatory step in making out their state in- 
come tax blanks. 

As each new type of problem presented itself 
some time was spent on the text in order that they 
might learn how to solve their problems. These 
were attacked with energy, for there was now a 
motive for knowing how. 

All of this was kept in a notebook and it was 
interesting to hear the pupils discuss the particu- 
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lar objects which they had purchased for their 
farms. It was their property. Of course thev 
were air castles, but through them they were gain- 
ing knowledge that would help them to build real 
ones in time to come. 

They became interested in civies because they 
wanted to know their rights to life, liberty, and 
property. The daily papers were scanned with a 
watchful eve because they had imaginary oats to 
sell. Selecting, storing, and testing of seed corn, 
the preparation of the land for planting as studied 
in the agriculture class took on a new meaning. 
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Practically all of the year’s work, the teacher said, 
centered about these farms. 

The parents became genuinely interested and 
they asked that problems of a like character be 
worked out the succeeding year, because of course 
the teacher was to be “rehired” at a considerable 
increase in salary. 

A village or city may take a lot as their basis. 
The principle holds true in either case. Let a 
teacher recognize the value of a motive and her 
aim is practical efficiency in the number work 
that life demands. 


A LETTER 


From a Supervising Teacher to a Teacher Friend in Another State 


By Grace WyMan, Supervisor Rural Schools, Second District, Dane County, Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wisconsin, November 1, 1918. 


“Junior Red Cross Activities” 

Dear Hos: Just in from my week’s tramp of 
visiting country schools and I feel as if there never 
could be another cloud in the sky again; it has 
been as blue as the field in Old Glory and every 
teacher and child seemed to be glad that they were 
living, too. 

You remember how discouraged T used to be 
after a week’s trip last year. How I used to feel 
that the Junior Red Cross work was “running 
away” with the teacher and the children; that 
many times I would find large twelve and four- 
teen-year-old boys managing a pair of knitting 
needles without having had any previous instruc- 
tion; they could pick up their knitting and “try 
to knit” whenever they had time while the teacher 
was “hearing” the remaining classes before their 
turns came. 

Well, Hob, I believe that proper adjustment has 
been made in Dane County. We have done it in 
this way. Of course, I know that you feel just as 
I do, “dying to get new ideas that will work in a 
one-room country school.” So Tam going to take 
time to write a summary of our plan so you can 
use it in your school. How I wish I could be 
there and tell your children about it and watch 
those twenty-four pairs of eves beam and grow as 
big as saucers! 

You know, the spirit of imitation is such a 
natural asset among children just as it is with the 


grown-ups! All that the teachers and children 
thought the Junior Red Cross meant last year was 
to pay their dues, wear buttons, and make as many 


garments as possible, for that was what their moth- 


ers did at their Red Cross! 

This was quite a natural course to pursue inas- 
much as it was all sprung upon the teachers and 
the pupils very suddenly and everybody was too 
busy to study into the matter and single out the 
real ideals which were originally embodied in the 
Junior Red Cross by the National War Council. 

So this year we have gone about it in a broader, 
more educational way. First we present the ideals 
in the very order in which they appear in Doctor 
MacCracken’s letter of November. (You had a 
copy of it last fall.) 


Ideals of Its Work 

1. The promotion of personal health and effi- 
ciency. 

2. Betterment of community conditions. 

3. The inculeation of respect and care for use- 
ful and harmless birds and animals. 

t. The spread of health education throughout 
the country by preventive means. 

5. Instruction in elementary measures of aid in 
emergencies. 

6. Home nursing and dietetics. 


7. In preparation of supplies by those who have 














time and service to give to aid the destitute wher- 
ever found in this or other countries. 


These embody the highest interpretation of 
“patriotism.” 

Of course, you can readily see that the cart was 
before the horse last year and the last ideal was 
worked first. That children were forming habits 
daily and were still growing and being trained for 
future men and women for our country was lost 
sight of; therefore the first ideals were the most 
important, after all. 

After the teacher has this firmly in mind, then 
she is ready to begin work with the children. 
(Sounds pedagogical, doesn’t it?) 

She starts work on the first ideal and only this 
one is attempted. When it is firmly grounded in 
the child’s mind (and you know how long it takes 
to convert a wrong, narrow impression into a broad 
one) she then can begin working on the second, 
and so on. 

And right here, Hob, I’m going to give my para- 
graphs headings so you can refer to them more 


methods stick to them so tightly that they never 
get away from them? You'll do it, too, after you 
have taught as long as I have. So here I begin: 


Promotion of Personal Health and Efficiency 


“The promotion of personal health and efficien- 
ey.” If you will turn to the Common School 
Manual, page 236, “Hygiene, Sanitation and Phys- 
iology,” you will find that this ideal, which is 
placed first in the list of the Junior Auxiliary, 
correlates in every detail to the course of study 
which you are teaching. 

It is possible for you to use this new avenue as 
a means of adding interest in the personal health 
of every member of your school. If they are to 
grow into strong, healthy men and women it re- 
quires constant vigilance on the part of the teacher 
that. proper health habits are established. Let the 
accomplishment of some stated health habits as a 
part of the Junior Auxiliary work be given school 
credit by the teacher. Health and efficiency go 
hand in hand and when your school produces a 
healthy boy or girl the greater the possibility of 
his efficiency as a good citizen. 

You know what a believer I am in teaching 
children how to keep records. Well, this is a 
system I’m having them follow and it works fine. 








easily. Isn’t it queer how schoolma’am habits and’ 
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Record Cards 

Each child brings a few old envelopes in which 
letters have been received by members of the fam- 
ily. On Friday afternoon they rip them open, 
turn them wrong side out, making two clean sur- 
faces. One side will be pieced, but I tell them 
that a patch on a dress is patriotic and so is a 
patch on a record card and it does not hurt it one 
bit. 

A rectangular card 4x6 inches is then measured 
off on each paper and cut out, making two cards 
from the ordinary sized envelope and four from 
the very large ones. hese are nice and stiff and 
just right for filing in a shoebox. 

Then we begin at the bottom and draw eight 
lines lengthwise just far enough apart to allow 
one to write; then we turn it around and draw 
eight similar lines vertically, about the same width 
apart, making small squares on the left hand side 
of the card. Oh, pshaw, guess ’ll draw one and 
then you can see what it looks like! Children 
don’t like things that are too easy; takes a little 
practice and then it is not hard. 
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Then each day a record-is kept by the child of 
the duties performed to keep himself healthy and 
strong, as— 

Slept with open windows ; 

Brushed teeth ; 

Chewed food well ; 

Glass of milk for breakfast ; 
and many others, you know, Hob, just fit in what 
they need most. (Guess you had better add, “Took 
weekly bath” for those R children. How is 
that for a guess?) 

Betterment of Community Conditions 


The only real civics you can possibly teach 


those two boys and one girl in your seventh grade 
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The sophomore manual training class in_ the 
Columbus High Schoo! has built sixteen drawing 
tables for the drawing room. ‘These tables were 
made from two long drawing tables which were 
formerly used. The total cost of the tables, in- 
cluding the lumber and hardware, was $4.30 pet 
table. Mr. Floyd Keith, instructor in) manual 
training, supervised the work. 

The Berlin manual training class has just eom- 
pleted fifteen low-back chairs for the use of the 
teachers in the school, two library tables for the 
library, and a section of fourteen lockers. 

Manual training work of the above description 
is the kind which makes manual training courses 
best worth while. 

The University of Chicago has had the counsel 
and advice of Doctor Elizabeth Woods of the de 
partment in planning a course for training teach- 
ers of classts for subnormal children. The course 
will begin this coming summer and it is expected 
that it will be retained as a regularly offered course 
hereafter. The courses of lectures on pathologi- 
cal and backward children will include manual 
arts and handwork for the children, physical train- 
ing and games, and probably speech work, 

Supervisor Gosling reports that junior high 
school development as to building is under way in 
Chippewa Falls, Kau Claire, La Crosse, Racine, 
Kenosha, Beloit, and Sheboygan. Mr. Gosling 
has an article in the March number of the School 
Review on the subject of “Special Academic Classes 
in the Junior High School.” He addressed the 
National Council of Teachers of nglish at its re 
cent meeting in Chicago on “Reorganization of 
Methods Debate in High Sehools.” 

The Department of Education has kept posted 
in the lobby of the assembly and of the senate 


charts showing conditions and progress in various 


phases of the Wisconsin public school system. 





These are changed from time to time and the series 

will be of value in giving the legislators a bird’s- 

eve view of educational conditions in the state. 
COST STUDIES 

Some interesting results have been obtained from 
the study of school costs being carried on under 
the auspices of the department. 

The average per capita wealth based on popula- 
tion and true valuation was found to be $1,109 in 
25,000 population ; $945 in cities of 
a population between 10,000 and 25,000; and 
$1,002 in cities between 5,000 and 10,000 popula- 
tion. 


cities of over 


A number of cost studies have been completed 
showing that the wealth back of each dollar spent 
for schools ranges from $137 to $240 in cities of 

25,000 and over; from $100 to $200 in cities from 
10,000 to 25,000; $83 to $255 in cities from 5,000 
to 10,000, 

If we consider that the property has been as- 
sessed at its true valuation, some. district high 
schools are taxing themselves at a rate only slight- 
ly more than one-fifth as large as others to support 
the kind of schools which they are providing; or, 
to state it in another way, some districts are nearly 
five times as able to support their high schools as 
others. If the schools which are now taxing them- 
selves at a low rate were to tax themselves at 
rate equal to that of the schools taxing themselves 
at the highest rate, they would be able to give 
their children a quality and kind of secondary edu- 
cation unexcelled anywhere. 

If we compare district high schools with union 
or township high schools we find that the average 
tax rate for the support of the latter schools is 
0012, while that of the district high schools is 
0029, or more than twice as high. The poorest 
district high school must levy the equivalent of 
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nearly 7 mills, while the wealthiest union high 
school needs to levy less than 14 mill, or less than 
one-thirteenth as much, to provide educational ad- 
vantages of supposedly equal quality. It would 
seem desirable to find some way of equalizing the 
burden of supporting high schools. 

The percentage of current school expenditures 
devoted to Various purposes is as follows, in cities: 
general control, 4.3 per cent; supervision and in- 
struction, 69.5 per cent; operation, 18.2 per cent; 
maintenance, 5.5 per cent; miscellaneous, 2.5 per 
cent. 

The average per pupil cost for salaries of teach- 
ers and principals, based on average daily attend- 
ance, in cities, was found to be $30.15; for gen- 
eral control, $1.99; for operation, $8.56 ; for main- 
tenance, $2.60; for instructional supplies, $2.26; 
for miscellaneous, $1.22. 

The value of having a school nurse was well 
illustrated in the experience of the Burlington, 
Wisconsin schools during this year’s “flu” epi- 
demic. At the second recurrence of the epidemic 
the schools were not closed, but the school nurse, 
with the help of the teahers, kept the situation 
well in hand. Every suspicious case among the 
school children was announced to the health officer 
the child 


was being given proper medical attention. In 


and then he found out whether or not 


about two weeks the schools experienced practical- 
ly normal attendance. 

It is the practice under the supervision of Super- 
intendent Witter to have every absence of more 
than two days investigated by the school nurse. 

From September, 1914, to January, 1918, the 
school nurse made 4,979 physical examinations of 
school children. She made 2,160 calls at the homes 
of the children. Some two hundred ten opera- 
tions, chiefly adenoids and tonsils, were made. 
One hundred thirty-one children were fitted with 
Two thousand nine hundred fifty-nine 


vlasses. 


cases of dental treatment were brought about. 


atten- 
Dur- 


ing this time she made 2,457 surgical dressings 


Three hundred four children had medical 


tion through the advice of the school nurse, 
and applied them. The services of the school 
nurse are given to the parochial as well as to the 
public schools. 

A record such as the above is the strongest testi- 
monial that can be given to the desirability of hav- 


ing a school nurse for all city schools. For the 
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smaller schools county nurses should he provided, 
as they now are in a number of counties. 


TAKING CHANCES WITH THE SCHOOL LAW 
By C. L. Harper. 

T. WK. A. Chance is clerk of a school distriet in a 
prosperous and = well-populated town. He has a 
son who is somewhat ambitious but who failed to 
secure a certificate licensing him as a teacher. He 
had also failed to take a year of professional train- 
Mr. C. 
and somewhat of a local politician. 


ing as required by law. is quite thrifty 

He has filled 
several offices by appointment and perhaps one or 
that the 


county superintendent would come up for election 


two by election. He seemed to realize 
in the coming April and it occurred to him that 
if his son was placed in the schoolroom with some 
the 


hoard, the county superintendent would respond 


shadow of authority by way of an action of 
favorably when called upon to issue the necessary 
license. The lad commenced teaching and the 
father wrote a nice letter to the superintendent 
politely requesting that his son be granted a li- 
cense, ete. Somehow this superintendent was a 
believer in complying with statutory requirements 
and quite clearly replied that granting a license 
to the young man in question was contrary to the 
mandates of law. Other correspondence followed, 
persuasive and otherwise, but the superintendent 
was inflexible. The clerk, however, though warned 
that 


main in the schoolroom and further stated that he 


of consequences, insisted his son should re- 
was willing to take chances in getting the appor- 
tionment of the school money due the district from 
the state, ete. Well, he the 


“chances.” There were none. The 


was mistaken about 
use of the word 
district forfeited its right to the apportionment 
the This loss to the 


district can, however, be made up to the district 


from school fund income. 
by the school board or some member of the board 
if the court. Of this 


means a good deal of expense and besides there is 


matter goes into course 
hardly any one or even three persons who eare to 
he pried loose from a considerable sum of money 
simply because the law was not followed. There 
is probably no question as to what the rule of the 
in a case of this kind. Further- 


that 


court would be 


more, every dollar, if any, is taken from the 
district treasury to pay the voung man for services 
rendered will be returned to the district upon de 
This 


mand: or after court proceedings. means 
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more trouble. The young man cannot be paid 
from the school district funds. If he receives any 
compensation for his services it will be by way of 
donations on the part of patrons of the school. 
The fact of the matter is, the school in this par- 
ticular district is a private school under the law 
notwithstanding that from the probable results 
chronicled above it appears to be the freest kind 
of a free school from the legal standpoint. It 
seems difficult to have officials clearly understand 
and obey some statutes when personal interest (not 
principal or principle) is at stake. Bucking the 
law in this case proved much more exciting than 
remunerative and clearly explains the fact that 
there are different ways of getting a gold brick. 
The county superintendent who held true to her 
oath of office and the demand of the statutes is 
entitled to the heartiest support of the electors of 
the county the first of next April. It certainly 
should not be all Fools’ Day for that county. 


ASSEMBLY BILLS 

No. 44A (Johnson, Com. on Edueation)- 
Amends Section 40.73 by making the ages from 
seven to sirteen the compulsory school age, instead 
of seven to fourteen, as at present. 

No. 45A (Roethel, Com. on Education)— 
Amend Section 40.15. Consolidation is estab- 
lished if a majority of the votes in lhe entire terri- 
tory proposed for consolidation are in favor of con- 
solidation. At present there must be a favorable 
majority vote in each district if consolidation 
carries. 

No. 50A.—Amends Section 40.27 


parochial schools shall come under the same rule 


Private and 


as public schools with regard to the purchase and 
display of the United States flag. 

No. TOA. (Mathison, Com. on Municipalities) 
Amends Section 926—145. Makes 6.5 malls, in- 
stead of 5 mills, the maximum tax that can be 
levied for school purposes in cities of the third 
and fourth classes. 

No. 79A. (Chilsen, Com. on Edueation)— 
Amends Section 39.18. Defers from 1921 until 
September 1, 1925, when every person, to obtain a 
teacher’s certificate, shall have completed a four- 
year high school course and shall have completed 
at least one vear of professional training. 

No. 81A. (Col, Com. on Edueation)—Amends 
the law relating to apportionment of property and 
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debts when a new school district is formed from 
one or more districts. 

No. 89A. (Donnelly; referred to calendar) 
The use of any public hall or assembly room in any 
public building under the control of a city council 
or town or village board may be granted without 
charge by said board for patriotic affairs. 

No. 92A. (Hineman, Com. on Edueation)— 
Makes sure that the law for county uniformity of 
textbooks is still in force. 

No. 102A. (Young, Com. on Edueation)— 
Amends the law relating to dissolution of school 
districts for neglect (Section 40.06). Such disso- 
lution shall be made on recommendation of the 
county superintendent. . If an adjoining district in 
the town or towns embracing the dissolved district 
is a high school district, the dissolved district shall 
he attached to such high school district. 

No. 118A. (Roethel, Com. on Education)— 
Closes schools having an average daily attendance 
of less than ten, and provides for transportation 
to some other school, with special state aid of $150 
annually. 

No. 121A. (Hanson, Com. on Edueation)— 
Includes teachers in state normal schools and coun- 
ty training schools in the teachers’ retirement fund 
laws. 

No. 163A. (Carter, Com. on Edueation)— 
Amends Section 40.16, relating to transportation 
of pupils. Reports on transportation of pupils 
living more than two miles from the school to be 
submitted to the county superintendent for his 
indorsement before being forwarded to the state 
superintendent. 

No. 168A. (Lorfield, Com. on Edueation)— 
Amends Section 39.02, relating to condemnation 
of school buildings. 

No. 169A. (Porter, Com. on Education )—Prac- 
tically the same as No. 168A, above listed. 

No. 180A. (Smith, Com. on Edueation)—Lim- 
its the attendance in one department of a state 
graded school to forty-five pupils. Such schools 
of the first class may receive state aid if the 
aggregate attendance in three departments is at 
least forty-five pupils, and at least thirty in schools 
of the second class (two departments). 

No. 204A. (Conner, Com. on Edueation)—Sets 
apart September 28 each vear as Frances Willard 
Day. Schools are to have special exercises on that 
day or the nearest school day. 
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No. 207A. 


The committee on common schools, upon petition 


(Kandutseh, Com. on Edueation)— 


or on its own motion, shall have original jurisdic- 
tion to create, dissolve, or consolidate school dis- 
tricts or alter school district boundaries. 

No. 223A. 


If a meeting is not called for the alteration, cre- 


(Kandutsch, Com. on Edueation)— 


ation, consolidation, or dissolution of school dis- 
tricts within fifteen days after written request or 
petition a call is made or presented it shall be 
deemed a denial of petition and appeal may be 
made as in other cases. 

No. 229A. (Porath, Com. on Edueation)—The 
study of any foreign languages in any of’ the 
schools of this state, below the eighth grade, inclu- 
sive, is prohibited. 

No. 231A. Education )—A 


copy of any order made relating to alteration, or 


(Laesen, Com. on 


formation, or consolidation of school districts shail 
be filed with the county or district superintendent 
of schools. 


No. 237A. (Conner, Com. on Edueation)—lLe- 


galizes the loaning of state trust funds for the’ 


erection or purchase of teacherages and teacherage 
sites. 

No. 257A. 
Increases the total annual state appropriation 


(Markham, Com. on Edueation)— 


available for special courses in high schools to 


$175,000. The present limit is $100,000. 
No.- 268A. 


rects inspectors from the state department of edu- 


(Porter, Com. on Edueation)—Di- 
cation when necessary to make recommendations as 
to improvements in school buildings. 


No. 266A (Edwards, Com. on Edueation)—Re- 
quires all teachers to certify to the county or city 
superintendent the kind and date of ‘expiration of 
the certificate which entitles him to teach in the 
county or city where he has contracted to teach. 
Failure to do so causes a forfeit of one week’s sal 
ary. 

No. 316A, 
Teachers who have taught in the publie schools of 


(Kiesner, Com. on Education) 

the state long enough to entitle them to a pension 
under the teachers’ retirement fund law, but who 
quit teaching before said law went into effect, shall 
be granted a pension of twenty-five dollars a 
month to be paid out of a special fund appropriat- 
ed from the common school fund. Such pensions 


shall be payable to men who have attained the 
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age of sixty years and to women who have reached 
the age of fifty-five years. 

No. 317A. (Porter, Com. on Education )—The 
publishing in a newspaper published in a village 
or city forming all or part of a school district 
legal notice of a meeting for voting a tax, loan, or 
debt shall avoid the necessity of personal and copy 
service of such meeting. 

No. 328A. (Porter, Com. on Education)—Per- 
mits a third special school district meeting on a 
subject the vote upon which resulted in a tie at 
the first two meetings. 

No. 335A. (Pederson)—Enables those teachers 
who were teaching but who chose not to come un- 
of the retirement fund law at 
into effect to 


der the provisions 
the 
provisions if they elect to do so before September 
1, 1920. 


time it went come under its 


No. 339A. (Chilsen, Com. on Education )—The 
official proceedings of boards of education in in- 
corporated villages and cities shall be published in 
the same manner as proceedings and ordinances of 
councils of cities of the second and third classes. 

No. 334A. (Czersinski, Com. on Edueation)— 
Authorizes the granting of a bachelor’s degree in 
education to graduates of four-vear courses in state 
normal schools. 

No. 

No. Chil 


dreen between fourteen and seventeen years of age 


366A.—Same as No. 266A. 


368A. (Conner, Com. on Edueation ) 


must attend all sessions of an evening school or 


some public, private, parochial, or vocational 


school at least eight hours per week; that is, in 
towns, villages, and cities maintaining what are 
denominated industrial schools in the statutes. 

No. 182A. (Otto, Com. on Education )—Amend- 
ment to appropriations for certain purpose to Mil 
waukee Normal School. 

No. 189A. (Otto, Com. on Finanece)—Provides 
a $5,000 appropriation for a committee for the 
purpose of codifving and suggesting new legisla- 
tion for children, their welfare and employment. 


SENATE BILLS 
No. 628. (Wilcox, Com. on Edueation and Pub- 
lie Welfare)—Makes the 
teachers sixty dollars per month. 
No. 
Public Welfare)—Provides for the appointment 


minimum wages of 


91S. (Peterson, Com. on Education and 
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of supervsing teachers on the first Tuesday in May 
instead of the third Tuesday in July. Also makes 
the minimum salary eighty dollars, instead of sixty 
dollars per month, and makes the maximum salary 
one hundred dollars per month. The supervising 
teacher shall be reimbursed the traveling expenses 
in attending the annual institute called by the 
state superintendent. 

No. 938. (Jennings, Com. on Edueation and 
Public Welfare)—Relates to taxation for school 
purposes and minimum salaries of teachers in Mil- 
waukee. 

No. 99S. (Bird, Com. on Education and Public 
Welfare) 
school boards and making a uniform plan for cities 


-A comprehensive bill reorganizing city 


of the same class in the state. 

No. 1178. (Fons, Com. on Education and Public 
Welfare) —The branches required by law to be 
taught in the public schools shall also be taught 
in private and parochial schools, and in the Eng- 
lish language. 

No. 1198S. (Pullen, Com. on Education and 
Public Welfare) 


pils attending day schools for the deaf. 


Increases the allowance for pu- 


No. 1258S. (Conant, Com. on Edueation and 
Public Welfare)—Makes it unlawful for a school 
clerk to draw a warrant for the salary of any 
teacher until the latter shall have filed with the 
clerk a statement from the county superintendent 
that such teacher has on file with the superintend- 
ent a certificate or copy thereof entitling him to 
teach in the schools of said county. 

No. 1508S. (Peterson, Com. on Education and 
Public Welfare)—Detaches certain territory from 
the school district of the city of Kewaunee. 

No. 1518S. (Buek, Com. on Finance)—Makes an 
appropriation of $34,500 for increasing salaries of 
normal school teachers. 

No. 1528S. (Fons, Com, on Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare)—Inereases from. two-tenths to four- 
tenths mill the maximum tax for evening schools, 
vacation schools, gymnasiums, and similar activi- 
ties in cities of the first three classes. 

No. 1538. (Fons, Com. on Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare)—Increases from three-tenths to four- 
tenths of a mill the maximum tax for trade school 
purposes. 

No. 1618. (Olson, Com. on Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare)—Postpones from 1921 to 1925 the 
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time when every person in order to obtain a teach- 
ers’ certificate must have completed. a four-year 
high school course and in addition thereto at least 
one year of professional training. 

No. 1648. (Conant, Com. on Education and 
Public Welfare)—Creates a state textbook com- 
mission to consist of five members, the state super- 
intendent and secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation to be ex-officio members and three to be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
senate. The commission, among other things, 
“shall publish periodically lists of approved books 
and additions as the needs of the educational sys- 
tem warrant.” The commission “may make a 
charge of ten dollars per book submitted to the 
hoard for listing to cover the cost of reviewing.” 
An annual appropriation of $8,000 is provided. 

No. 1668. (Nye, Com. on State Affairs)—Cre- 
ates an insurance and retirement fund for teachers 
in Wisconsin state normal schools, county training 
schools, and schools for agriculture and domestic 
science. 

No. 1698S. (Fons, Com. on Edueation and Pub- 
lic Welfare)—Increases from 2.7 mills to 4 mills 
the maximum assessment for general school pur- 
poses in cities of the first class. 

No. 1768S. (Witter, Com. on Edueation and Pub- 
lic Welfare)—The tuition for non-resident high 
school students shall be the actual cost of instrue- 
tion, not to exceed $1.50 per week. 

No. 1788. (Fons, Com. on Corporations)— 
Amends the law relating to creating an insurance 
fund for school buildings in cities of the first class. 

No, 1828. (Wileox, Com. on Edueation and 
Public Welfare)—Increases educational require- 
ments for permits to work granted to children be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen years of age. 

No. 1838S. (Jennings, Com. on Education and 
Publie Welfare)—Provides for physical education 
in all schools at least two and one-half hours each 
school week. A state supervisor of such education 
is provided for. 

No. 2098S. (Jennings, Com. on Education and 
Public Welfare)—Removes the six-weeks limita 
tion from summer terms in normal schools. 

No. 2128S. (Kueckuk, Com. on Edueation and 
Public Welfare)—Makes $2 per week the maxi- 
mum tuition for high school non-resident students. 


No. 2138S. (Pullen, Com. on Education and Pub- 
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lic Welfare) Repeals Section 40.355. This is the 
section which, among other things, limits the profit 
on retail sales of textbooks. 

No. 2148S. (Pullen, Com. on Edueation and 
Public Welfare) Repeats Section 40.35, that is, 
the law according to which textbooks cannot be 
sold in the state unless they are listed in the state 
superintendent’s office, who annually publishes a 
list thereof with prices. 

No. 2268. (Stevens, Com. on Edueation and 
Public Welfare) 


the Eagle River free high school district. 


] 


Detaches certain territory from 


No. 2438S. (Fons, Com. on Edueation and Pub- 
lie Welfare) 


have one hour of instruction daily in a foreign 


Repeals the statutory pe rmission to 
language in elementary public schools. For pur- 
poses of the compulsory education law, a private 
or parochial school must include instruction in the 
English language substantially equivalent to in- 
struction given to children of like ages in publie 
graded schools. 

No. 2558S. (Nye, Com. on State Affairs)—Re- 
organizes school districts in certain towns In Do 
las County. 

No. 273S. (Jennings)—In cities of the first 
three classes the common couneil shall include in 
the annual budget for purposes of taxation such 
amount for school purposes as 
tion shall propose. 

No. 2878S. (Com. on Education and Publie We 
fare; referred to said committee)—Amends the 
law relating to dissolution of free high school dis- 
triets, village high school districts which have vot 


1 1 “17° ; 
1) SCHOO DULIGING@ sia 


ed to erect a new hi 
deemed dissolved, if written thirty days after such 
vote, a petition to dissolv¢ shall have been present 


ed and any one of the towns, villages, or cities 


ay, ERE: ; 
comprising the district forms dissolution. 


The State Board ot Dy amibers will hold the 
next examination for state teachers’ certificates at 
Madison on April 17, 18, and 19. 


Most of the members of the Department of Edu 


cation attended the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso 
clation recently held at Chicago. Superintendent 


Cary and other members of the department were on 
the program of the meetings. The growing inter- 
est in edueational measurements was attest ) 


the facet that the places assigned for the meetings 


‘ : ; gts ai 
that had to do wit S neasurements were [ound 
) ( { s iccommodate the null- 
ry ( S l i] 
‘ * : | 
On February 26 4 | of the department 
1 l SI eau s 
eld t P ( " Was attended Db\ 
: elghboring cou 
3 | ( S eoul supe 
htendents | e ¢ ht tralning 
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DOUGLAS MALLO¢ | rt i Lumbei wan, 


And he was sn o 1 will 
V o-he n F he ! 

For soon,” said he ill grow gray, 
And life ~ S 1 

So up the hill I sing way 


We never do grow old!” 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











The “all-year plan for schools” is receiving some 
consideration. Keep at it—you will win out. 

W. A. Clark was reélected city superintendent 
of schools of Eau Claire for another school year 

For further information address W. P. Roseman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Superintendent Ernest Ter, Antigo, Wisconsin, 
reélected at $300 increase in salary for 1919-1920. 

Mr. P. F. Neverman was reélected superintend- 
ent of the Monroe public schools at a marked in- 
crease in salary. 

A. J. Berge, supervising principal, Boscobel, 
Wisconsin, has been reélected for the coming year 
at a fine increase of salary. 

A plan By which vocational guidance and child 
employment will be accomplished through the Mil- 
waukee public school system may soon be instituted 
in Milwaukee. 

Superintendent H. C. Snyder of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, has been reélected at a very substantial 
increase in salary. ‘That’s what one gets for at- 
tending to business. 

Marion Bannach, appointed to fill the vacancy 
in the superintendency of the Portage County 
schools, is a candidate for election. Her good work 
will assure an election. 

Eau Claire County has gone “over the top’— 
the children’s drive for the fatherless children of 
France. One hundred forty-four children have 
been assigned to this county. 

Indications are that in Eau Claire County every 
school under the jurisdiction of the county super- 
intendent will have a record of one hundred per 
cent in reading circle activities. 
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Mrs. Grafton, county superintendent of schools 
of Sawyer County, reports that Stone Lake is to 
have a new, up-to-date schoolhouse. We are glad 
to record this project in our Journal. 

Take warning! ‘Teachers are going to be a very 
scarce article. Those available will fix their price. 
Take due notice and govern yourself according to 
your interests and that of the public. 

The new Bay View High School will be started 
March 15. The building will be four stories and 
Every modern device 
known to the building world has been included in 


occupy a square block. 


the plans. 

W. Stratton Thomas of Dodgeville has taken 
the position of teacher at the high school, made 
vacant by the resignation of Mrs. Lois Smith Ben- 
son. Mr. Thomas has recently returned from serv- 
ice overseas. 

Anna Y. Reed of the Juvenile Employment Di- 
vision, United States Employment Service, is in 
Milwaukee to make initiatory plans. Under the 
plan the juvenile division would be separated from 
the adult employment service. 

NOTICE: We need ten copies of the February, 
1919, issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Any one sending this issue will be given one month 
credit on his subseription. The Parker Eduea- 
tional Company, 12 South Carroll Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Superintendent H. C. 
County, who last year reported the largest number 


Dornbush of Sheboygan 


of young people’s reading circle members of all 
counties in the state, reports that last year’s rec- 
ord will very likely be excelled by that of this 
school year. 


Two Rivers is planning a new high school build- 
ing. The schools are growing so fast that more 
room is needed. Superintendent Darling is build- 
ing a strong teaching faculty, which usually results 
in increased enrollment throughout the public 


school system. 


Milwaukee will soon build a new, up-to-date 
building to house its school for the deaf. The 
present quarters are not suited for the work done 
in that institution and the city should see to it 
that conditions are improved at once. The only 
adequate remedy is a new building. 


Robert Morris, who was appointed county super- 


intendent of schools of Wood County to fill the 
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vacancy caused by the death of George Varney, is 
a candidate for election. There will be no oppo- 
sition to Mr. Morris, as there is a strong feeling 
that the office is in efficient hands. 


Mr. William Hohenzollern is now in a position to 
sympathize with a number of our rural teachers 
in that he is having some serious difficulty in se- 
curing a satisfactory boarding place. So writes 
N. A. Young, county superintendent, St. Louis 
County (Minn.) schools, in The Rural School 
Bulletin. 

The socialized recitation system will be adopted 
in the public schools at Kaukauna, reports Super- 
intendent L. G. Schussman. Sixteen grade teach- 
ers spent a day at Manitowoc studying the system 
as Superintendent Zimmers has applied it in his 
school. Every teacher was elated over the good 
work observed. 

The Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, adopted unanimously reso- 
lutions that no teacher in the United States should 
receive less than $1,000. State superintendent of 


state legislature is sure to pass, providing a mini- 
mum of $1,200. 

Waukesha has discontinued its night continua- 
tion school and has opened a new division that 
will begin at 3 o’clock p. m. and continue for four 


devoted to academical study and half to vocational 
work. The work is under the direction of Super- 
intendent J. R. Williams. 

The annual lyceum contest will be held as usual 
this year. The district contests will be held on 
May 9, 1919. The state contest will be held on 
May 16, 1919. It is suggested that all league 
contests be held either on April 25 or May 2. The 
fixing of the date for holding the league contests, 
however, is left to the league organization. 

Professor Frank S. Hyer, institute conductor of 
the Stevens Point State Normal School, and prin- 
cipal of the training school, has been elected presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Spearfish, 
South Dakota. Professor Hyer has been one of the 
leading educators of Wisconsin for many years and 
the Journal wishes him the best of success in the 
new field. 

The superintendent of Columbia County schools, 
through a monthly bulletin, is bringing much val- 
uable material to the attention of progressive and 
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Arizona reports that the bill before the Arizona , 


hours a day. Half the time of the pupils will be. 
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growing teachers. Many of the good things done 
by the schools of the county are reported in this 
bulletin. Mary B. Clark, the superintendent, is 
keeping things moving toward teaching the schools 
and teaching conditions. 

NOTICE: In Mr. C. P. Cary’s article of the 
February issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion—“The Equity Society Adopts Resolutions,” 
on page 37 of the Journal, left-hand column— 
about the centered line of the large paragraph, the 
word edivcational should be agricultural, and read 
—‘with very slight exception would be strictly of 
an agricultural nature.” 

Racine is very seriously considering the proposi- 
tion of building a high school building containing 
quarters large enough for all community meetings 
of the city as well as all phases of a well-housed and 
modernly-equipped school building. It will take 
$1,000,000 to meet this ideal. Superintendent 
Longenaker is on the job and we are convinced 
that Racine will be safely piloted in its educational 
growth and expansion. 

Arthur S. Hotchkiss has tendéred his resigna- 
tion as director of recreational activities and phys 
ical education in the city schools of Oshkosh. He 
will take a position as recreational director at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where community service 
is being organized by the Playgrounds and Rec- 
reation Association of America, codperating with 
the Commission on Living Conditions of the fed- 
eral Department of Labor. 


Ear] J. Cooper, assistant club leader of the state, 
assisted in organizing several boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in Kewaunee County. County projects in garden- 
ing, potato clubs, and poultry clubs were planned 
for the coming season. Superintendents of schools 
who have not organized for such work for their 
pupils would do well to write Mr. Cooper for a 
date. Address, Agricultural Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


It is hoped that all high schools will participate 
in the declamatory work this year. The war for 
preserving democracy has demonstrated the value 
of this kind of training through the service ren- 
dered by bovs and girls, men and women, who 
could express themselves in an effective and forcible 
manner before audiences. The junior four-min- 
ute campaigns have done a great deal to motivate 
oratory of the right type among our boys and girls. 


Let the good work go on. 
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Professor Charles Ralph Rounds, author of Wis- 
consin Authors and Their Works, published by the 
Parker Hdueational Company, has been called to 
overseas service to help organize and supervise the 
educational work in the American army. Mr. 
Rounds is well qualified for the task of stamping 
out illiteracy among the troops. He is an author- 
ity on good English and his counsel and service 
will be an asset to the force now doing the work. 
Mr. Rounds’ service is voluntary. May abundant 
success attend lis mission overseas. 


Teachers frequently find it to be advantageous 
to have in the hands of each pupil a copy of some 
particular poem or song. ‘lo meet this need the 
Unit Press of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, publishes 
what it calls Unit Poems, including some three 
hundred titles which can be purchased separately. 
The cost per poem is so little that it will ocea- 
sionally be worth while for the teacher to take 
advantage of the opportunity to secure copies of 
A price list of 


the poems can be secured by addressing the pub- 


individual poems for their classes. 


lishers. , 


“The child in the graded school who is forced 
to work will be secured a position by his school 
teacher,” said Miss Reed. “Through this method 
of placement the boy or girl will be offered the 
greatest opportunity, for the teacher more than 
any one else knows what employment the child is 
best fitted for. Included in our plan is the ap- 
pointment of several yocational guidance workers 
in Milwaukee. At the head of this system will be 
the superintendent of schools. A representative of 
the United States Hmployment Service who will 
have joint authority. The plan has been inaugu- 
rated in about a dozen cities. New York and 
Cleveland are operating under the plan, while Chi- 


cago has just begun.” 


Sylvanus Ames, county superintendent of schools 
for many years of eastern Dane County, met with 
an accident on the evening of February 24, when 


The Chicago, Mil- 


waukee and St. Paul train jumped the track near 


enroute for Excelsior Springs. 


Rockton, Illinois, and rolled down an embankment. 
Many persons were injured, some killed. Super- 
intendent Ames was taken to a Rockford hospital. 
Although very much bruised and shaken up, lh 
returned to his Stoughton home Mareh 8 and looks 
He will 


He has been tried 


] 


upon the affair as a “movie” stunt now. 


soon be back at his office desk. 
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and tested many times before; he has never backed 
down, but this is the second time at least that he 
has made a backward lunge physically. 

Miss Gertrude Lohman, county nurse of She- 
boygan County, recently discovered that in a room 
of fifty children, forty-nine were suffering from 
Defective teeth, 
diseased tonsils, and defective eyesight were among 
While this school, 


no doubt, represents an extreme case, yel it illus- 





some physical disability or other. 


the most numerous ailments. 


trates the great need of a county nurse not only 
for county purposes in general but for school pur- 
poses In particular. Miss Lohman finds that there 
is as much tuberculosis in the county as there was 
fourteen years ago, and a vigorous campaign is 
being waged to get incipient cases of tuberculosis 
properly attended to and to get those who are 
threatened with this disease to take the proper 
preventive steps. 

We are pleased to report to our readers one phase 
of the excelent work that is being done by Miss 
Pearl Richards of the Gilbert Knapp school, Ra 
cine, Wisconsin, in connection with the regular 
English work of the school. Besides writing the 
play, An Indian Idyll, Miss Richards staged it 
with a cast of two hundred twenty-five people. 
“The Love of Whispering Wind” has made the 
Knapp school a real: social center. 

The Wnappsack is the name of a school paper 
that has just appeared in Miss Richards’ English 
work, 

The pupils deserve much credit in this undertak- 
ing, but Miss Richards is the power back of it. 

Mr. Ff. S. MeCall, principal of the school, gives 
every encouragement to his teachers and pupils to 
do something new to awaken the initiative with 
them. 

In the Appleton Iligh School there is a special 
current events library presided over by one of the 
Knglish teachers and used by the student body in 
general for reference purposes. ‘The material con- 
sists of magazines, Readers Ciuide to Periodical 
Literature, pamphlets, and a large number of clip 
pings on a large variety of live topics. The clip- 
pings are made under the direction of the teacher 
in charge by students who elect to do sueh work, 
for which they recpive special credit counting to- 
ward the number of credits required for gradua 
tion. 





al 
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The preparation of posters is one of the activi- 
ties of the current events department. ‘These post 
ers are prominently displaved and eall the atten- 
the 
events of the day. 


tion of general student body to important 


In addition, posters are made 
to illustrate different phases of varlous subjects he- 
ing studied in the different classes. If a teacher 
of a certain subject desires a poster illustrating 
any phase of that subject, she may make applica 


tion to the current events department and the 


poster will be prepared for her use. 


This department of high school work is unique 
and is well worth imitating in other schools. 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association eon- 


vened 
1919. 


The attendance was good, considering the gen- 


its twenty-ninth annual meeting March 7-8, 


eral breakup in the schools on account of the “flu.” 


About one thousand two hundred teachers regis- 
tered. 

The program was excellent in character and 
fone. Some of the speakers who most strongly im 


M. L. 
president University of Minnesota; Honorable A. 
M. Hall, State Board of Edueation, Indianapolis ; 
Doctor Elizabeth I. Woods, Department, 
Madison; Hf. L. Miller, University High, Madison: 
Doctor Frank P. Graves, University of 

vania; W. KE. Larson, State Department, Madison; 
M. © Milwau- 


kee: Doctor Shaler Mathews, Chieago. 


pressed the audience were: Doctor Burton, 


State 


hools, 


Potter, superintendent of se 


Ofticers-elect for the ecomine vear: President, 
Carroll G. Pearse, State Normal Sehool, Milwau 
kee: Charles C Bishop, Portage: vice president, 
Miss La Maude Yule, Miss 
Florence Hargrave, Madison ; treasurer, A. J. Hen- 
k] committee, C. A, 


KIC, Lodi: 


Kenosha: 


secretary, 


member executive 


Jahr, Elkhorn. 


{ 


Price County and Phillips seem to have won the 


prize in the fatherless children of Franee cam- 


paien. Below is the list of schools and grades 
adopting orphans and the order in which they 
eame: 

1. Phillips High Sehool, 1. 

2. Second grade, 1. 
3. Eighth grade, 1. 
}. Sixth grade, 1. 
5. Fifth grade, 1. 
6. Seventh grade, 1. 
7. Sixth grade, a second orphan. 


Pennsyl- 
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8. Third and fourth grades, 1. 
9. High 
10. Kindergarten, 

‘he Price 


school, Town of 


school, 3 more. 
first grade, 1. 
Scho |. 


Training ‘Tannery 


Elk school, 


have each adopted an orphan. 


County 


and Lugerville 


school 
The list of orphans below is the 
ity and scl ool drives combined : 


EDO os case vaicwer, ea 58 


EWs:; ROME ENals ao acerca ss tatS cy RISA 5 dard oases k mhioale a 
Ge CPi aati Cy BR Be oars sncdvaos teeays "aca. 3 alo arava ok I 
G5, Mas alice a gaa Soe a) ik hz Sia al, whee 3 
ot GREER OR Dit teencacar sr ara-cn a. EA, ala rateratee otiwer'a sons I 


feported 1 J. A. Van Natta, s 
Phillips publie schools. 


iperintendent of 


Mr. W. H. 


School has 


Normal 


vear to 


Hunt of tl River Falls 
enlisted for tl] 


the period of a 
organize and supervise educational work in the 


\merican army overseas. It is the plan of the 
government to organize schools for all of the sol- 


a 


diers, ranging from schools that will take care of 
to those 
The 


will be 


the forty thousand illiterates in the army 


capable of ol) ine instruction in college work. 


men who enlisted to conduct this work 


charge of a definite district, and will be 


O1TVeEN 
o1ven 


] 


required to draw their teachers from the ranks of 


the army, to train them and supervise their work. 
this educational work 


auspices of the x. M. 
asked by 


The actual administration of 
in the is under the 
C. A., 


erhnme 


army 
as this organization was the gov- 
it to handle the work. 

\Ir. Hunt has no 


] ] 
yrere ne 


as to 


information 


located, put it will 


lofinsi 
definite 


he either in 
] 


will be 
Eneland, France, Italy. or Germany. He has been 
accepted for the work by the committee in charge 
inck will leave as soon as his passports arrive, which 
Mareh. Mr. Hunt's 


altogether of a voluntary nature, there 


will probably he early in 


services are 


1 


1 ing no salary connected with the ynosition except 
in allowance for 


No one 


who ts 


expenses. 


have heen S lected for this work 


could 


more fitted for it than Mr. Hunt, as his 
experience in the Department of Edueation, 


] 


Stat 


fifteen vears, coupled with his 


covering a period of 


intimate knowledge of the sehool systems of the 


and their methods organization qualify 


state 


him. 


Mr. 


Hunt will be the second member of the 
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normal school faculty to enter into the American 
activities overseas, as Mr. C. G. Stratton is at 
present in Paris with the American Peace Com- 
mission. The faculty and the school feel very 
proud that its members are taking such a promi- 
nent part in the war work, and while they deeply 
regret Mr. Hunt’s absence on leave for a year, they 
will nevertheless look forward with pleasure to his 
return to the River Falls Normal and they wish 
him the greatest success in the patriotic work for 
which he has volunteered. 

The following publications in the form of leaf- 
lets will be found serviceable in connection with 
school activities of various kinds. The leaflets 
have been prepared by Professor William A. Me- 
Keever of the University of Kansas and can be 
had by addressing Professor McKeever at Man- 
The nominal price of 3 cents 
The last one on the list, how- 


hattan, Mansas. 

each is charged. 

ever, costs 5 cents. 
1. How to Organize a Successful Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

2. A plan for a Child-Welfare Publicity Cam- 
paign. 

3. A Plan for Securing the Selected Motion Pic- 
tures. 

1. A Copy of the Kansas Anti-Cigarette Law, 
with Helps for Enforcement of Same. 

5. Duties of thes Vacation Leader, 

6. Vacation School for Small Children, 

7. Plan for An All-Community Hallowe’en Fes- 
tival. 

8. Plan for a Community Christmas Celebration. 

9 Aims and Purposes of Department of Child 
Welfare. 

10. Sample of Brief Article for Reading and Dis- 
cussion Before Child-Welfare Clubs (may have 
one for each week in the vear). 

11. Child Welfare in War Time and After. 

12. Constructive Juvenile Effort in Kansas. 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, 

California, has as usual been stirring things up 

in his bailiwick. In a recent bulletin he gives an 

account of some of the subjects taken up at meet- 
ings of principals. Among the subjects discussed 
were the following: 

(a) If vou were placed in a school where the 
teachers had been in the habit of leaving the 
building regularly at the time the children were 


dismissed, what plan would you pursue ? 
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(b) Outline what you would regard as a model 
faculty meeting for an elementary school teaching 
corps; a high school corps. 

(c) Define the principal’s responsibility toward 
weak teachers; how would you meet it ? 

(d) What is meant by capitalizing the work of 
the strong teacher? How would you do it? What 
is the advantage of it? 

(ec) If vou found it necessary to develop a course 
of study in geography how would you proceed ? 

RACINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Revision of Certain Parts of Salary Schedule Ef- 
fective January 1, 1919 


A. Elementary grades and kindergarten direct- 


ors— 
Years’ Experience Salary 
UTES ROC IOR MEME Leer tet $ 600 
Ore RCI Mee Sr OTR ICR ERC Gor 650 
LE ERR Oy ATCT R OTO 700 
BD ae eaigie Fos waaiavale ace alee eter aioe sacets 750 
Ririajis hase cychawe pare weaehe kat aire cu oars 800 
Nise aus choreco ate eaterstena ete enrol otehs 850 
OA OR rect Riser runner 900 
Mi col Sir cipyiataions Ret kolo eaceoy seek vot T ares 950 
oe CED ZONED Lh) a 1000 
Kindergarten assistants— 
Years’ Experience Salary 
Rs etciatinara ie is anc Stn tatiaitededeliciten eres $ 550 
AA ta as sap oan foes, Btbteas Peace tees 600 
2 650 


The following rules shall apply to the above: 

1. The present system of rating teachers on their 
efficiency shall be continued. Teachers receiv- 
ing a rating of 

2. EK (exeellent) shall receive an annual increase 


of $60. 


3. G (good) shall receive an annual increase of 
$50. 

!, F (fair) shall receive an annual increase of $40. 

». P (poor) shall not be reappointed. 


6. F (fair) two vears in succession shall not be 
reappointed, 





i. Teachers who have reached the maximum will 
be rated as follows: KE, $1000; G, $990; F, 
$980. 

8. All the foregoing rules shall apply to kindergar- 
ten assistants except that kindergarten assist- 
ants who have reached the maximum shall be 

KE, $650: G, $640: F, $630. 


B. High school teachers, not including librarians, 


rated as follows: 
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home economics, commercial, manual training 
and science teachers— 


Years’ Experience Salary 
ERR ek Ce ce Ee eR Ta $ 850 
De coretsfovee ci cnciich st ofthat akct sarap eine we 915 
Fairs 6 ait clh sa MAA aR NE BOONE ea 980 
Bh con sas es fks ios cs sere sated eee aT ee eal 1045 
FIM OEAIR Gs WIRE aig gar SIGIS ARM Ne Os 1110 
DD sass recoup aes tai a eare ato eens eee 1175 
CARI IO hero ec eecoreivig: ene 1250 


The following rules shall apply to the above: 

1. The present system of rating teachers on their 
efficiency shall continue. Teachers receiving a 
rating of 

2. E (excellent) shall receive an annual increase 


of $75. 


3. G (good) shall receive an annual increase of 
$65. 

4. F (fair) shall receive an annual increase of $50. 

5. P (poor) shall not be reappointed. 

6. F (fair) two years in succession shall not be 
reappointed. 

FS 


7. Teachers who have reached the maximum will 
be rated as follows: E, $1250: G, $1237.50; 
F, $1225. 

8. Teachers who are appointed heads of depart- 

ments shall receive $100 annually in addition 

to the above schedule. 


“A 12-month school term is as logical as a 


12-month business term, both from the viewpoint - 


of the teacher and of the pupil. The argument 
that continuous teaching is nerve-racking is fal- 
lacious and without principle—it is more psycho- 
logical than physiological. When one is trained to 
labor only part of the time, he naturally longs for 
the period when he will not have to work, and he 
firmly believes that he is very much abused and 
mistreated while he is doing anything; while, on 
the other hand, if a person knows that he is to 
work all the time he soon settles down to his duties 
and centers his attention upon them, rather than 
upon an approaching period of blissful idleness. 

A 12-month term is a seven-league step in the 
war of progress. Let us work for it.” 





ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 


Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 








Protect Your School Records 


with an 
Meee 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 





The Capitol Printing Co. 
Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 













0 
ARTICLES 
400 
B PICTURES 

/ é EACH 
a” MONTH 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
1S FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
Ask them to show you a copy or send 20c for 
the latest issue, postpaid. Yearly subscription 
$2.00 to all parts of the United States, 
its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. 
POPULAR MECHANICS — 
6 N. Michig A » Chi ° 



























College Woman or Teacher 
Of sincere character and willingness to work for 
promotion, for important opening on our sales 
force for the Summer vacation. Guaranteed in- 
come. Reply fully. 

KING - RICHARDSON CoO., 
Ginn Building Chicago, Illinois 
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University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 30th to August 8th 
(Law School June 23d to August 29th) 


320 Courses. 160 Instructors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work leading to the bachelor’s and 
higher degrees. Letters and Science, Medicine, 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home 
Economics. ) 


Strong 
Excep- 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. 
programs in all academic departments. 
tional research facilities. 
Special Features: Agricultural Education; Amer- 
icanization; Auto-engineering; Commercial and 
Industrial Geography; Commercial Correspon- 
dence and Advertising; Diplomacy of the War; 
Education; Festivals; French House; the Great 
War and its Liquidation; History of the United 
States 1898-1918; Heredity and Eugenics; Labor 
Problems and Industrial Service; Moral Educa- 
tion; Music; Practical Problems in Democracy; 
Romance Languages; School Relations; Voca- 
tional Education; the War and Political Recon- 
struction. 

FAVORABLE CLIMATE 

LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15 except Law (10 weeks) 


$25. For detailed announcements, address 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wis. 











OF AMERICANS 
WORLD WAR 


STORIES 
IN THE 


Chis book should be read by 
children of the Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Gighth Grades 


This book has a patriotic thrill in 
every paragraph. 


There is not a sentence that does 


not deal with the World War. 


There is not a sentence that is not 


enobling. 


School Edition, 40 cents a copy 
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EDUCATION 


SMITH’S 
Arithmetic of Business 


By OLIVER S. SMITH LL. B. 
Southeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


was brought out in December 1917. This book 
includes practical problems covering more than 
100 lines of business. It introduces practical 
business problems early under the subject of ad- 
dition. It makes the business problem the point 
of attack, omitting all purely traditional matter 
that has no direct bearing upon the solution of 
business problems. 


New developments in governmental regulation 
of business have caused many vital changes. 
The commercial arithmetic written a few years 
ago is already obsolete. 


In bringing out Smith’s Arithmetic of Business, 
this house has again proved itself to be a pioneer 
in commercial text development. The arithme- 
tics of the future will be along the lines of this 
new book. 


LYONS anp CARNAHAN 


131 E. Twenty-third St. 
NEW YORK 


6235S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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| Teaching Boys and Girls 





_— How te Steay —— 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have beem accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This book tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


THIRD EDITION 


Cloth Cover, 50c per copy 
Enlarged and Revised 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











